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gates, who still found it hard to realize that the people, not the
states, were to make the new government. Several of the dele-
gates had not yet returned, or at least were absent on that day.
As soon as the proposed constitution had been read to the Con-
vention, somebody moved to adjourn to Wednesday the 8th "to
give leisure to examine the Report/7 The motion was lost by five
votes to three, but the house at once adjourned to the next day.

McHenry of Maryland, who had missed all the debates on the
Virginia and New Jersey plans and the federal compromise, was
still in the frame of mind in which many of the delegates had
been two months before. He persuaded his Maryland colleagues
to meet with him that afternoon at Carroll's lodgings, "to prepare
ourselves to act in unison." But he found they were not unanimous
in their opinions, and after one further meeting on the 7th the
Maryland caucus seems to have been discontinued, with Mc-
Henry in time voting generally with the state's majority.

The Convention on the 7th once more took up the long business
of going clause by clause through the'new version of a constitu-
tion, now in twenty-three articles of which seven were further
subdivided into forty-one sections. On that day the Preamble
and Articles I and II were accepted without debate. The first
notable disagreement came over the question who should elect
the members of the House of Representatives.

The Committee of Detail proposed that any person might
vote who was qualified 'to vote in a given state for the "most
numerous branch" of the state legislature. This was not then so
simple as it now sounds. In no state in 1787 could a citizen vote
unless he owned property (land in most of the states) or paid
taxes. Since something like nine-tenths of the people lived on
farms and owned them (that is, were freeholders), real property
was widely distributed. Not more than a fifth, it is estimated, of
the adult males in New England was disfranchised by the prop-
erty qualifications for voting; and not more than a third any-
where, except slaves. But the qualifications differed from state
to state, and in several states were not the same for the two
branches of the legislatures. If the qualifications for voting for
the representatives were to be fixed by the different states, ac-
cording to their own rules in respect to their legislatures, the
basis of the election would not be equal throughout the country,

Ellsworth and Wilson, who had helped draw up this provision,